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Art. X. — 1. Reisebilder, (Pictures from Travel.) Ham- 
burg. 4 vols. 

2. He YAUemagne, (of Germany.) Paris. 2 vols. 

3. Buck der Lieder, (Book of Songs.) Hamburg. 

4. Atta Troll. Hamburg. 

5. Her Salon, (The Saloon.) Hamburg. 3 vols. 

6. Neue Gedichte, (New Poems.) Hamburg. 

The excitement which has pervaded all Europe, since the 
events of 1830 gave the first rude shock to the political sys- 
tem of 1815, has been especially violent in Germany. The 
atmosphere of that land of thought began then to grow dark 
with a storm, which is only now beginning to break upon us 
in its full force. The great lights of philosophy and art were 
soon obscured, and the period of calm, bright serenity, of 
majestic repose, was followed by the period of furious, rest- 
less aspiration, of feverish, unequal development. The 
mighty genius, whose system was the sum and completion of 
the philosophical thought of his country, soon passed away ; 
and his ardent, enthusiastic disciples, incapable of grasping 
his views as an orderly whole, seized each one the partial 
idea appropriate to his own nature, and broke away, some in 
one direction and some in another, in hot chase of the great 
regeneration of all things. Thus was it also in Art; the 
great man who represented the highest art and poetic wisdom 
of his age, departed, in that aristocratic year of death which 
swept away so many illustrious persons ; and a younger gen- 
eration, seduced by the attractions of political warfare from 
the sacred walks of true poetry, railed in the most irrational 
manner against the master himself, and against those noble 
artists, on whom, as on Uhland, and Riickert, and Kerner, 
and Chamisso, rested a mild after-glow of the declining orb. 

Everywhere among the poets was confusion, excitement, 
discord. At Diisseldorf, Immermann, Uchtitz, Grabbe, and 
their coadjutors, labored earnestly and honorably to maintain 
and perfect the national drama. The good king Frederic 
William III., astonished that the ardent, young generation 
which had succeeded the patriots of the war of liberation 
should not be satisfied, as their fathers were, with his gen- 
erous, royal promises, endeavored to promote the cultivation 
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of the arts, of mediaeval studies, of old Teutonic romance, of 
earnest pietism, in the hope that thus his uneasy children 
might be educated into a peaceful, accomplished race. But 
it was all in vain. Young Germany refused to accept any 
thing but its " destiny." The really excellent king was re- 
garded as a deceitful tyrant ; and the efforts of Immermann 
and his friends were rendered futile by the terrible denuncia- 
tions of Louis Borne, who never ceased to proclaim the folly 
of all attempts to regenerate the art of the nation, till the na- 
tion itself should be established as a perfect, living unity. 
In such tumultuous times, the literature of Young Germany 
had its rise. We cannot, of course, attempt to give in this 
place a history of a literature at once so disorderly and so luxu- 
riant. But as we wish to present a sketch of one celebrated 
poet, who has sustained most important relations to the va- 
rious schools of poetry which belong to this literature, we 
shall endeavor to draw as brief and clear an outline as possible 
of their -rise and character. 

The first of these schools was of a very disagreeable and 
unhealthy nature. It was the school of the Scoffers. The 
times were not ripe in Germany for such an outbreak of the 
popular will and the popular power, as those which in France 
and Belgium had overthrown the unnatural fabric built up by 
the arts and arms of the Holy Alliance. The German spirit 
still slept almost as soundly as famous old Barbarossa did, in 
his stony bed at Kyffhausen ; and the preliminary work of 
disturbance was all that the agitators of 1830 could hope to 
accomplish. Antiquated ideas, venerable prejudices, sacred 
associations, hereditary loyalties, these must all disappear 
before the withering power of ridicule. To this task a set of 
young writers, among whom Gutzkow and Wienberg were 
prominent, addressed themselves with demoniacal energy. 
To them the name of Young Germany was first given. It 
was their special mission to quiz, scoff at, and in every way 
deride the venerable form of Old Germany. Brilliant, reck- 
less, affectedly Byronic, these youths treated divine philoso- 
phy, stately romance, serene art, and holy faith with supreme 
contempt, and made mock alike of priest and king, of sage 
and poet. It is hardly necessary to say, therefore, that Young 
Germany was very silly, and its productions were mostly of 
an effervescent nature. The outrageous squibs, poetic, dra- 

vol. lxix. — no. 144. 19 
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matic, critical, or journalistic, of Gutzkow, Wienberg, Prutz, 
Laube, Mosen, and a legion of inferior spirits, have had little 
effect beyond the relief which they afforded to their authors, 
and are of value only as indicating the general, prophetic dis- 
satisfaction of the German mind. 

As this dissatisfaction grew wider and deeper, it found 
other and more serious poetic expression. In 1840, appeared 
at Zurich " The Songs of a Living Man," by George Her- 
wegh, a young student of Wirtemberg, who had fled to Switz- 
erland from the odious military service of his native country. 
This book, full of fiery, republican zeal, at once awakened 
the greatest enthusiasm in Germany. The young poet, 
whose voice was still for war, denounced in unmeasured terms 
the indifference, the torpor, the frivolous trifling of his country- 
men. He called the " dead gentlemen " of Germany, with 
Prince Puckler Muskau at their head, to stern judgment for 
their selfish, dilettanti vagaries. He assailed the " national " 
feeling, which the expulsion of the French had so deepened 
in the popular heart ; and he indignantly trampled the pom- 
pous Rhine-song of Becker under foot. He eulogized Beran- 
ger in a song the spirit and fire of which would not be 
unworthy of the great French lyrist himself. And he pro- 
claimed the new principle of popular action in a somewhat 
ferocious ballad, called " The Song of Hatred," the refrain 
of which " Wir haben lang genug geliebt, Und wotten endlich 
hassen," * has formidable capabilities for a mob-chorus. Soon 
after the publication of these poems, Herwegh went to Ber- 
lin, where he received the most intoxicating homage. He 
was feasted, addressed, * and borne about in triumph, like a 
sovereign or an opera dancer. Nor was he regaled with the 
vain smoke of sacrifice alone. A young, rich, and handsome 
Berlinerinn fell desperately in love with the bard, and became 
his much-envied wife. When he left Berlin, it was as the 
leader of a new and enthusiastic band of poets. 

The day of the scoffer was over ; Voltaire had given place 
to Mirabeau, and the Germans began to rage in earnest. 
Political and patriotic verses flowed forth in profusion. 
" The very petitions presented to the king," says a brilliant 



* " We have been loving long enough, 
And now we '11 take to hating ! " 
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French writer, "were put into rhyme, and leading articles 
glowed with splendid metaphors and imposing personifica- 
tions." The death of the old king and the accession of his 
son, from whom, educated and beloved, as he had been, by 
such men as Humboldt, Savigny, and Niebuhr, a large and 
generous sympathy with the wishes of his people was ex- 
pected, gave a strong impulse to the exertions of these new 
writers. And when, as was soon the case, it became evident 
that Frederick William IV. was rather a romantic man of 
taste, than a great monarch qualified to lead his people into 
the enjoyment of constitutional freedom, these exertions were 
redoubled. Republicanism grew more republican and more 
intense. Not even the calm, earnest remonstrances of the 
noble Von Auersperg could persuade the German liberals to 
wait patiently for the rising of the "Star in the North." 
Agitation, excitement, inspiration, became the order of the 
day. Herwegh was hailed as the poet of the age, by a band 
of incessantly indignant tribunes, grouped around that san- 
guinary philosopher, M. Arnold Ruge,* who, through their 
great organ, " The Annals of Halle," thundered against the 
spiritualism of German philosophy and the pietism of the 
Prussian Prince. The adulation of this Rehabilitationist 
party confirmed the worst tendencies of Herwegh's mind ; 
and this young man, richly endowed by nature and capable of 
great and good things, gave himself up to the advocacy of the 
wildest extravagancies. 

The work of freedom, however, was not long left to such 
hands alone. Von Auersperg, Von Platen, Lenau, and 
others, without deserting the position of the artist, lent their 
energies to the sacred cause ; and in 1844, a new champion 
appeared in the field, who may be justly considered as the 
head of the reasonable school of the poets of liberty. Fer- 
dinand Freiligrath, in many respects the most admirable of 
the younger German poets, had published, six or seven years 
before this time, a collection of poems, in which all the won- 



* In 1846 or '47, we do not remember which, M. Ruge shook off the dust of his 
shoes against Germany, and bidding his native land adieu in a most unfilial and 
abusive style, took up his abode in France, where he has announced the " sum of 
the whole matter" in this imposing formula, Homo sibi Deus. We are, never- 
theless, very much indebted to M. Ruge, for a pleasant, and, so far as we can 
judge, candid account of Heine, in his useful little book, Die Politischen Lyriier 
umerer Zeit. Leipzig. 1847. 
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ders and all the beasts of the world figured to a strange 
extent. Giraffes, jackals, lions, mirages, hot springs of Ice- 
land, serpents, palm trees, slave-ships, Moors, and Bedouins, 
move in stately procession before our astonished eyes in those 
panoramic pages. A gallery of pictures might be painted 
from his poems. His luxuriance of imagery, and his appa- 
rently exclusive delight in the beauty and richness of the 
material world, captivated the gentlemen of " the Mountain." 
They thought that they had discovered in the objective 
character of Freiligrath's poems, the secret tendency of his 
nature towards materialism. Accordingly, they hailed him as 
a noble spirit worthy to serve under the banner of Freedom. 
But the young poet paid little heed to their applause, and 
went on in his studious artist life, entering into politics only 
so far as to declare his wish to wait for the progress of 
events. This, of course, disgusted Ruge and his friends ; 
and they acceded to the verdict which Herwegh, in his 
" Songs of a Living Man," passed on Freiligrath, that his 
poems were of no more importance to Germany than the 
thousand and one Arabian Stories. 

Thus rejected by the democrats, Freiligrath was taken up 
by the conservatives, who rejoiced over him as the truest of 
young poets. In 1842, he received a pension from the 
king, and seemed to be the official representative of the roy- 
alist feeling. But there is no reason to suppose that he thus 
compromised his independence. He was steadily thinking 
out his views and purposes ; and in 1844, seeing no further 
hope of constitutional help from the romantic king, he pub- 
lished his well known " Confession of Faith," and took his 
place as the highest and most serious spirit among the poets 
of Liberty. " Henceforth," he says in his preface, " my 
face is set towards the future." Freiligrath may be regarded 
therefore as the head of the third and worthiest school of 
German political poets. Young Germany with sarcasm and 
gay raillery, the Rehabilitation ists with sound of drum and 
blowing of trumpets, and that nobler band who, neither tram- 
pling on the Past, nor scorning the Present, point to the 
Germany of the Future with genuine earnestness and hope, — 
these are the three great classes which have been most prom- 
inent in the poetical literature of Germany during the last 
twenty years. The genial wisdom and thoughtful beauty of 
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Uhland, the oriental magnificence of Riickert, the elegance 
and sincerity of Von Platen, the spiritualism and quaintness 
of Kerner, these belong more properly to the glory of the 
preceding generation. The manly sadness of the Bohemian 
Hartmann, whose chief misfortune is that he belongs to a 
fallen people, to the people which once produced a Ziska 
and a Huss, — the gay materialism of Geibel, sometimes 
light-hearted, but quite as often merely light-minded, — the 
religious aspiration and philosophic zeal of Leopold Schefer, 
whose barbarous style has caused him to be compared to the 
Byzantine painters of the Middle Ages, striving in their awk- 
ward way to express the sublimest feelings, — the audacious 
confidence of Carl Beck, who, with some genius and more 
rashness, undertakes to settle out of hand, all the questions of 
the day, rushing "without arms or armor" upon the mailed 
powers of prescription and prejudice — these distinguish the 
living poetce minores, among whom a new movement is now 
going on. 

But it is with the three schools, whose rise and progress 
from 1830 to 1845 we have sketched, that the name of 
Henry Heine is connected. Heine was the model, after 
whose perfection the persifleurs of young Germany toiled in 
vain. He was a chief support of the fierce satirists of Halle ; 
and in his last collection of poems, published in the same 
year with Freiligrath's Confession of Faith, he came as near 
serious, patriotic enthusiasm as was possible to his character. 
We can therefore proceed at once to the examination of 
Heine's writings and position, first declaring, as in duty bound, 
what we know of his personal biography. 

Henry Heine was born at Diisseldorf, in the year 1797. 
His father was a Jew, who occupied the peculiar theological 
position which Sheridan compared to that of the blank leaf 
between the Old and New Testaments.* His mother was 

* It would be very interesting to investigate the influence which the Jewish 
family character has had on the genius of distinguished men of that race, especially 
in Germany, where, from the days of Albert, who, according to the chronicle of 
Ottocar, demanded of Philip the Fair of France, " the kingdom of Aries, Christ's 
crown of thorns, and all the Jews of France," as belonging of right to him, the Ro- 
man Caesar, the Jews have been driven entirely back on their own national sym- 
pathies by the insolence of State protectors and the hatred of a bigoted populace. 
The Pantheism of the " God-intoxicated " Spinoza — the retiring contemplative 
nature of Mendelssohn — the fierceness of Ludwig Borne, and the sensualism of 
Heine, seem to us so many different phases of the national character of this strong 
Oriental race. 

19* 
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a Prussian lady of a good Protestant family. The elder 
Heine, in renouncing his religion, did not give up his Jewish 
prerogative of worldly success. He was comparatively 
wealthy, and the future poet was educated in the best man- 
ner. After passing through the preparatory schools, he went 
to Bonn, from which university he was soon removed to Got- 
tingen, and finally to Berlin. He was a diligent student ; 
and though he entered heartily into all the gayeties and ex- 
cesses of German student-life, he contrived to master a con- 
siderable amount of knowledge, and took the degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws at Berlin in due and honorable course. 

Weary of books, Heine went from Berlin to Hamburg, 
where he entered the mercantile house of his relative, the 
celebrated banker. His pen, however, soon demanded a 
wider range than the pages of the ledger afforded, and he de- 
cided to enter life at once as a man of letters. This profes- 
sion he thenceforward pursued with great success. He was 
for some time associated with Munhard,* as editor of the 
" Political Annals," and resided from time to time at Ham- 
burg, Munich, and Berlin. During this period of his life, he 
travelled in England, Germany, and Northern Italy, and col- 
lected the materials for that work on which his fame must 
eventually rest. In 1830, he went to Paris, and finding in 
the extravagance, intellectual and social, of that fermenting 
city the atmosphere best suited to his restless nature, he fixed 
there his abode. There he continued to reside, occupying 
himself with his literary labors, poetical and political, and 
enjoying with full zest the brilliancy and reckless gayety of a 
circle in which he held a central place till his death in 1848. 

The close of his life was darkened by great physical 
sufferings, and greater social and spiritual misery. He was 
struck at once with paralysis and with blindness. These 
deprivations, shutting him out from those material sources of 
delight at which he had nourished himself so long, imbittered 
his temper and led him to a neglect of the elegancies and 
amenities of life, which soon drove away many of his butterfly 
friends. And though his genius and his misfortunes still se- 
cured to him the admiration and the sympathy of a few supe- 

* Thus Wolff, in the Encydopadie ; but Heine, in the " City of Lucca," 
affirms that he was thus associated with Limberg. Whether this was another per- 
son, or only a fictitious name, we are unable to say. 
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rior persons, he may be said to have been withdrawn from 
the cheerful light of human society, and to have died in a very 
desolate and mournful condition. 

This brief account of a career, uneventful as are the lives 
of the majority of literary men, comprises all that we have 
learned with certainty of the outward biography of Heine. 
It comprises, too, we are inclined to think, all that we need 
know of that biography. His birth, his occupation, his place 
of residence, his death — these are all the important keys that 
his history can give us to the inward character of a man and 
of his works. 

The most important of Heine's works, that on which, as 
we have said, his fame must eventually rest, was also the first 
work of any consequence that he published. The Reisebilder 
is a collection of pictures drawn from the experiences and 
observations of the poet during his travels. Few works of 
the kind have ever attained a success at once so immediate, 
so extensive, and so lasting as this charming book. To all 
readers of German in France, England, and America, its 
name at least is familiar ; and it holds a high place among 
the literary favorites of all who are acquainted with it on 
more intimate terms. This place it fully deserves. We ac- 
company the young student through beautiful or striking 
scenes and entertaining adventures, as we should travel with 
him, not expecting nor feeling ourselves called upon to agree 
with him in his opinions, but yielding ourselves freely to the 
pleasant society of a witty and agreeable man of genius. 
Entire independence and freshness of thought and feeling, and 
the true poetic power of description and representation, these 
two seals of genius, are stamped upon the greater part of this 
book. A certain careless audacity, which, in his later and 
more evil days, Heine affected to a painful extent, is the very 
spirit of his movements in these travels. We know few books 
of the kind so thoroughly " cleared of cant." In this respect, 
though in nothing else, it resembles Mr. Dickens's hurried 
but most spirited " Pictures from Italy," and Eothen, that 
delightfully humorous narrative of a "Free Companion," 
riding with a firm seat, a gallant bearing, and an easy hand, 
over the roads most fatal to ordinary tourists. The only 
German book with which we are able to compare it is the 
" Reiseschatten " of Justinus Kerner ; and though our sym- 
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pathy, and respect belong, of course, rather to the serious, mys- 
tical humorist of Weinsperg, than to the persijkur who so 
scrupulously follows his own advice, " My friend, beware of 
being emphatic ! " yet we cannot fail to see that the differ- 
ence between the artistic merit of the books is well pointed 
out in their different names. The sketches of Kerner have a 
depth of meaning, there is a spiritual beauty in their most 
grotesque, whimsical figures, which we shall look for in vain 
in the pictures of Heine. But the latter are truly pictures ; 
they glow with rich, lifelike coloring ; and while they awaken 
us to no special earnestness of interest, they satisfy our love of 
the picturesque, as only vivid pictures can. Nor are they 
destitute of passages which affect us by their genuine tender- 
ness and feeling. For the Reisebilder is one of that class of 
books of travel which belongs exclusively to modern times. 
It is to a great extent a sentimental journey that the poet 
makes, and as he is a poet, his sentiments are sometimes 
really deep, simple, and fervent. 

The first volume of the Reisebilder contains an account of 
a journey in the Hartz district. Faust has made us all fa- 
miliar with this region, and has prepared us to be interested 
in its romantic mountain scenery. Tired of Gottingen, of its 
university, its churches, its observatory, its cold bathing and 
its beer, the young student leaves its Weender gate early on 
a fine summer morning, and takes the road towards the 
mountains, or rather the hills, as we should, call them. As 
he passes through the gate, he meets two school boys, one of 
whom is saying to the other, " I won't go with Theodore any 
more ; he is a perfect dunce. Yesterday he didn't know the 
genitive of musa." These words Heine wished to inscribe, 
as a town motto, on the wall of the learned and bigoted and 
gluttonous Georgia Augusta. Passing on with this amiable 
farewell to his Alma Mater, he comes at nightfall to Osterode, 
looking in the evening light like a moss rose, with its red 
roofs rising out of a green pine forest. 

Thence we follow him to Clausthal, appearing suddenly 
among the hills in the broad blaze of noon, and detaining the 
traveller by the wonders of its quarries and the quaintness of 
its people; — to Goslar, gloriously renowned for its imperial 
associations, but turning out to be nothing better than a de- 
cayed musty nest of labyrinthine lanes, with pavements as 
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ragged as Berlin hexameters ; — to the wild steeps of the 
Brocken, whose name recalls that infernal congress held " in 
the tract between Elend and Schirke " — to those steeps so 
wild, so mysterious, that even in the light of the nineteenth 
century, it is probable Die Hexen zu dem Brocken ziehn ; — 
to the lovely vale of the Use, lying between the hills of the 
Unterhartz, hills not dark, like those of the Oberhartz, with 
pines and firs, but green with the rich foliage of oaks and 
beeches, below which runs the joyous stream of the Use, 
springing down the rocks and tripping through the fields in 
ever-varying measures, like a gay young girl ; — and to the 
valleys of the Bode and the Selke, which dispute the palm of 
beauty with their fairy sister. All these scenes are portrayed 
with admirable skill and force. 

Nor are the portraitures of persons less entertaining. The 
salad-eating countryman in green, with his open-mouthed 
ladies at the Norten Wirthshaus ; — the sentimental tailor, as 
thin as Ossian's ghost through whom the stars shone ; — the 
queer old Batavian merchant at Goslar ; — Dr. Ascher, with 
his abstract bones, his transcendental gray coat, and his chilly 
old face, that might have done duty as the index to a text- 
book of geometry ; — the punch-drinking, roystering students 
at the Brocken, — all are sketched with a freedom and spirit 
worthy of Balzac. 

We proceed to give some extracts, taken almost at ran- 
dom, which, we think, will justify our praise. In the woods 
near Osterode, Heine met a young boy gathering sticks for 
his sick uncle. This incident suggests the following simple 
and natural passage : 

" The child was on the best terms with the trees. He greeted 
them as good friends, and their rustling seemed an answer to his 
joyous greeting. He whistled like a finch, and all around us the 
twittering and piping of birds of all kinds replied. Then suddenly, 
before I could divine his purpose, he sprang away with his bundle 
of brushwood into the thicket. Children, I thought, are younger 
than we are ; and perhaps they still remember how they once 
were birds and trees, so that they have not yet lost their power 
of communication with them. But we miserable men are very 
old, and have our heads full of cares and jurisprudence and bad 
verses, and nature will have nothing to do with us." 

At Clausthal, Heine visited the great mines, Dorothea and 
Carolina, which he thus describes : 
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" Half an hour's walk from the city brings you to two large, 
black looking edifices. Here you are taken in charge at once 
by the miners. These people wear dusty, common steel-blue 
jackets, made very wide and hanging very low, hose of the same 
color, an apron fastened behind, and a little green felt hat, with- 
out any brim, like a razeed ninepin. In the like costume, (the 
leathern apron excepted,) the inquisitive traveller must array him- 
self. A miner, your guide, after lighting his mine lamp, leads you 
to a dark hole, which at once reminds you of chimney-sweepers, 
disappears therein up to his breast, charges you to keep fast hold 
of the ladder, and bids you follow him without fear. There is, in 
fact, very little danger ; but it is hard to believe this at first, when 
one is not yet familiar with mining operations. How eager you 
were to doff your proper clothes, and don the dusky prison garb ! 
And now, behold you must clamber down on all fours, and the 
dark hole is so very dark, and God knows how long the ladder 
may be ! But soon you find that it is not a solitary ladder, drop- 
ping down into the black eternity, but that there are fifteen or 
twenty successive ladders, each one of which deposits you on a 
small board, on which you can stand, and in which there is a new 
hole, that introduces you to a new ladder. 

" I was carried first into Carolina. It is the dirtiest and most 
disagreeable Carolina that I have ever been acquainted with. 
The ladders are moist and filthy ; and from one ladder to another 
you go down, and the guide before you, and he keeps protesting 
' there is no danger, only you must keep fast hold of the ladder 
with your hands, and not look at your feet, and not become 
giddy, and step only in the middle of the rungs, not on one side 
where the rattling tub-rope passes up ; for only a fortnight ago, 
a careless man fell down there and unluckily broke his neck.' 
Down below is a confused roaring and whirring ; you stumble 
perpetually over beams and ropes that are in motion to draw up 
ore or water from the mine. From time to time, you reach ex- 
cavated passages, called stulms, where a lonely miner sits, the 
livelong day, and wearily with his hammer knocks the fragments 
of ore out of the wall. I did not go to the very deepest part of 
the mine, where it is said you can hear the people in America 
shouting ' Hurrah for Lafayette ! ' But between ourselves, it 
seemed to me quite deep enough where I did go, — with an ever- 
lasting whirring and whizzing, an uncomfortable clanging of ma- 
chinery, a rushing of subterranean streams, water trickling'down 
on every side, steaming exhalations from the earth, and the light 
of the mine-lamp growing ever paler and paler in the dismal 
night. Really, it was deafening ; I began to breathe very hard, 

and I kept my hold on the slippery ladder with difficulty 

My guide was a devoutly honest, very German fellow. With 
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inward rejoicing he showed me the stulm in which the Duke of 
Cambridge, with all his suite, had dined when he visited the 
mine, and where the long wooden table still stands, as well as 
the great stone stool on which the duke sat. ' This must stand 
for a perpetual memorial,' said the good miner ; and then he re- 
lated with enthusiasm what great solemnities had occurred there ; 
how all the stulms were adorned with lights, flowers, and foliage, 
how a boy of the mines had played the guitar and sung ; how 
the dear, gracious, fat duke had drunk a great many healths ; and 
how many of the miners, and himself in particular, would gladly 
die for the dear fat duke and for the whole house of Hanover. It 
touched my heart to see how this feeling of loyalty spoke out in 
his simple natural tones. It is so beautiful a feeling ! And it is 
so truly German a feeling. Other nations may be more active, 
and wittier, and more amusing ; but none is so true as the true 
German people. If I did not know that truth is as old as the 
world, I should believe that some German heart discovered it. 
German Truth ! it is no modern superscription flourish. In your 
courts, O German princes, you should sing again and again the 
song of the trusty Eckart and of the wicked Duke of Burgundy, 
who let Eckart's darling sons be slaughtered, and yet found him 
afterwards as true as ever. You have the truest people ; and 
you err when you believe, that the old, intelligent, trusty hound 
will suddenly go mad, and snap at your consecrated legs." 

After a description of the peaceful, mysterious life of this 
isolated mining people, we have this little picture. 

" The old woman drew out from the great press behind the 
oven a flowered dress of ancient stuff", the bridal-dress of her 
blessed mother. Her great-grandson, a fair, bright-eyed boy, 
dressed like a miner, sat at her feet and counted the flowers on 
the dress, and she told him many fine stories of this old garment, 
many earnest, beautiful stories, which the boy will not soon for- 
get, which will rise often to his mind when he, ere long, a full- 
grown man, works alone in the dusky passages of Carolina, — 
which he will tell over again many a time, when this dear grand- 
mother has long been dead, and he himself, a silver-haired, de- 
caying old man, sits in the circle of his grandchildren over 
against the great press behind the oven." 

Of the Brocken, we have the following account. 

" Soon I entered a wood of heaven-high fir trees, for which I 
entertain, on every account, a great respect. The mountain is 
here strown all over with great blocks of granite, and most of the 
trees must with their roots climb or spring over these stones, and 
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wearily seek for the soil from which they can draw their nourish- 
ment. Here and there the stones lie like a rising tower, one 
upon another, and on the topmost stands a tree, its bare roots 
scrambling down and entering every cranny in the stones, find- 
ing their soil first at the foot of the tower, so that the trees 
seem to be growing high in the air. And yet, they forced 
themselves up to that great height, and having grown up together 
as it were with the heaped-up stones, they stand more firmly 
than their indolent brethren in the cultivated forest-soil of the 
level land. Squirrels climb along the branches of the fir trees, 
and yellow deer walk beneath them. When I see such a lovely, 
noble creature, I cannot understand how accomplished gentlemen 
can find pleasure in chasing and slaying it. One of these beasts 
was more pitiful than men, and solaced the desolation of the un- 
fortunate St. Genevieve.* 

" The golden sunbeams shoot down lovingly through the thick 
green of the firs. The roots of the trees form a natural stair- 
way. Everywhere are swelling banks of moss ; the stones are 
overgrown, foot-deep, with the most beautiful mosses, as with 
bright green, velvet cushions. Delicious coolness and the dreamy 
murmur of brooks ! Here and there you see the water running 
silver-clear among the stones, and bathing the naked roots and 
filaments of the trees. In some places, it bursts more impetu- 
ously forth from the rocks and roots, and makes little cascades. 
There is such a mysterious murmuring and rustling, the birds 
pour out such broken, longing songs, the trees whisper like the 
tongues of a thousand maidens, like the eyes of a thousand maid- 
ens the strange mountain-flowers look up at us, the wondrously 
broad, queerly-pointed leaves stretch themselves toward us, the 
gay sunbeams flicker here and there in their play, the thoughtful 
little herbs tell their green tales ; every thing seems enchanted ; 
it becomes more and more familiar — an ancient dream rises to 
life again — the beloved one appears — alas ! that she so soon 
disappears again ! 

" The higher you go up the mountain, the shorter and more 
dwarfish the fir trees become ; they seem to shrink together more 
and more, till only bilberry bushes and cranberry bushes and 
mountain herbs remain. The air also grows sensibly colder. 
The wonderful groups of granite blocks here first became truly 
conspicuous ; they are often of astounding size." 

After toiling over this rough mountain till he was thoroughly 
weary, Heine reached the Blocksberg House, built on the very 
summit, in 1800, by Count Stolberg-Weingerode. Here he 

* See Tieck's fine drama, Die Heilige Gmoveva. 
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finds much curious company, all of whom we should like to 
introduce to our readers. Especially remarkable was an old 
lady, who is thus described. 

" Her eyes expressed a morbid religious melancholy ; her 
mouth was compressed with a devotional austerity, yet it seemed 
to me that she had laughed not a little in her day, had once been 
beautiful, and had occasionally given and taken a kiss. Her 
face, indeed, was like a palimpsest manuscript, from which, 
through the modern black, monkish copy of some Christian Fa- 
ther's homily, the half-effaced verses of an old Greek love-poet 
still peep out." 

This old lady was accompanied by a beautiful daughter, 
and by a little wizened old gentleman, who spoke very little, 
but laughed whenever the matron addressed him, like a pug- 
dog who had taken snufF. Heine talked with the mother 
about Raphael, Angora cats, Etruscan vases, Turkish shawls, 
macaroni, and Lord Byron, — for she had just come from 
Italy. The daughter was more interested in the opera, and 
in the translations which Heine gave her of Byron's songs, 
while her mother recited a stanza from Childe Harold with 
wondrous lisping and sighing. In this style of gay or pleas- 
ant narrative the book is carried on to its end. The last 
place which we visit is Ilsethal. 

The second volume, containing the " North Sea,'"' and the 
" Book Le Grand," is of quite a different character from the 
first. We have more reflections, more literary disquisitions. 
Of the strange medley which the poet gives us we can con- 
vey no adequate idea by a mere description of his subjects. 
We shall therefore present a few extracts from various parts 
of the volume, and leave our readers to judge of the whole 
pastry from our specimens of its ingredients. In the book 
called the " North Sea," immediately after a very sensible 
and excellent dissertation on Goethe and the critics, comes 
this passage. 

" There is a strong north wind blowing up, and the witches 
are brewing some mischief. In this place they believe many 
wonderful stories of the witches, who are thought to possess the 
power of raising storms in these northern seas. The sailors 
believe that many islands are wholly under the power of the 
aforesaid witches, and they ascribe to their evil influence any 
delay or trouble which the passing ships encounter. During my. 
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voyage last year, the steersman told me that the witches have 
especial power in the Isle of Wight, and try to detain till night- 
fall every ship which attempts to pass there in the day, that they 
may drive it. on the breakers or on the cliffs of the island. At 
such times, the witches are heard rushing with a great noise 
through the air, and howling around the ship so fiercely that the 
Klaboterman himself can with difficulty restrain them. When 
I asked, ' Who is the Klaboterman ? ' my informant answered 
very seriously, ' He is the good invisible guardian -spirit of the 
ship, who protects all true orderly sailors from misfortune, who 
oversees every thing on board, and cares as well for the freight 
as for her successful voyage.' The sturdy pilot assured me, in 
a more suppressed, confidential voice, that I might hear him my- 
self, sometimes in the hold, where he often made improvements 
in the stowage ; then again he was to be heard in the creaking of 
the chests and barrels, when the sea ran high, and sometimes in 
the groaning and straining of the beams and timbers. Some- 
times the Klaboterman hammered on the outside of the ship, and 
that was to warn the carpenter to mend at once some dangerous 
hole or crack. His greatest pleasure, however, was to sit on the 
topsail for a sign that they should have good winds. I asked if 
any one had ever seen him. He answered, ' No ! and no one 
wished to see him, for he only showed himself when he could 
no longer be of use.' The good steersman had never witnessed 
such a scene himself; but he had heard from others, that at such 
times, the Klaboterman is heard talking from the topsail with the 
spirits who are under his orders ; and when the storm gr,ows too 
strong, and a shipwreck is inevitable, he sits on the rudder, shows 
himself for the first time, and disappears, breaking the rudder as 
he goes. But those who see him at this fearful moment find an 
instantaneous death in the waves." 

A more safely guarded theory than this can hardly be 
found. Heine goes on to relate various superstitious tradi- 
tions of the northern coast, such as the well known tale of 
the flying Dutchman ; the beautiful story of the boy, who, 
having once seen the sea-maidens dancing on the beach at 
midnight, wandered through the world, charming all men with 
the music of that wondrous pixen-waltz ; and the legend of 
the sunken city. With the latter most readers of German 
are familiar, as it is so exquisitely told by Miiller in his ballad 
of ' Vineta.' Lofty meditations by the sea, youthful recol- 
lections, sometimes of a sufficiently questionable character, 
remarks on the Hanoverian nobility, accounts of sea bat- 
tles, criticisms, and reflections on Maitland's Napoleon, on 
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the British and French nations, on the Emperor himself and 
Walter Scott, on Segur's Narrative and the Epic in general, 
occupy the rest of .the book. It closes with various Henien, 
some of them very pointed and witty, which Heine affirms 
to have been written by Immermann, — with what truth the 
reader may easily decide. 

The book Le Grand is addressed to a lady, and is a sort 
of romantic autobiography of the childhood and youth of the 
poet. Monsieur Le Grand was a little French drummer, 
who was stationed with his regiment in Dusseldorf. To 
him the young school-boy became very much attached, and 
though the worthy Abbe d'Aulnoi found Heine a bad pupil 
in French, and the drummer Le Grand knew very little Ger- 
man, they contrived to get along together very well. 

" ' When I could not understand the meaning of the word 
IAberteJ says Heine, ' Le Grand would beat the Marseillaise, and 
I understood it. If I did not know the meaning of Egalite, he 
beat the march, Ca ira pa ira, les aristocrates a la lanterne ! ' 
and I understood him. If I knew not what Mtise meant, he 
would beat the Dessauer March, which we Germans, as Goethe 
also relates, played in Champagne, and I understood him. He 
once wished to explain to me the word UAllemagne, and he 
drummed that very simple, original melody, which is often heard 
on market-days with dancing dogs, to wit, Dum-Dum-Dum. I 
was vexed, but I understood him nevertheless.' " 

This extract will show the spirit of Gallomania in which 
the book is written. Admiration of France and satirical 
allusions to German loyalty, indeed, give their poignancy to 
the most effective passages. Such is the case, for example, 
with the picture of Napoleon. 

" How then did I feel when I saw, with my own highly favored 
eyes, the very emperor himself! It was in the alley of the pub- 
lic garden at Dusseldorf. As I pushed through the gaping, staring 
crowd, I thought of the deeds and fights which Monsieur Le Grand 
had drummed over to me. My heart beat the grand march ; and 
then, at the same instant, I thought of the order of police, that no 
one should ride down the alley on pain of a fine of five dollars. 
And the emperor with his staff rode down the middle of the 
alley ; the trembling trees bowed themselves forwards as he came 
on ; the sunbeams quivered with a fearful curiosity through the 
green leaves, and in the blue sky above us swam conspicuous 
one golden star. The emperor wore his plain green uniform 
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and the little world-famous hat. He rode a small white horse, 
and the horse moved on with such calm pride, such confidence of 
distinction — had I then and there been Crown Prince of Prussia, 
I should have envied that horse ! Negligently, but firmly, sat 
the emperor, one hand holding the bridle high, the other patting 
gently the neck of his steed. It was a sunny, marble hand, a 
mighty hand, one of the two hands that had bound the many- 
headed monster of anarchy, and controlled the duels of the na- 
tions ; yet it patted gently the neck of his steed. The face, too, 
had that color which we see in the Grecian and Roman marble 
heads ; the features were chiselled as nobly as those of the an- 
tiques, and on that face was written, ' Thou shalt have no other 
gods but me.' A smile which warmed and set at rest every 
heart played over the lips ; and yet every one knew that those 
lips needed only to pipe, and La Prusse n'existait plus ; those 
lips needed only to pipe, and the whole holy Roman empire 
danced. And those lips smiled, and the eyes smiled too. He 
had an eye clear as the heavens, that could read the heart of 
man, that saw at one swift glance all things in this world, while 
we other mortals see only each other, and the variegated shad- 
ows of things. The emperor rode quietly down the alley ; no 
police officer opposed him ; behind him, haughtily mounted on 
snorting horses, and loaded with gold and embroidery, rode his 
staff. The drums rolled, the trumpets clanged ; near me, the 
nonsensical Alouisins turned himself about, and snarled out the 
names of the generals ; not far off, bellowed the besotted Gum- 
pertz, and the people shouted, thousand- voiced, ' Long live the 
Emperor ! ' " 

The succeeding chapter is a cry of vengeance against per- 
Jide Albion ; but subsiding from his unwonted fury, the in- 
dignant poet closes his wrathful outburst with this satirical 
reflection : — " Strange ! that the three greatest enemies of 
the emperor have so soon met a dreadful fate. Londonderry 
has cut his own throat, Louis XVIII. has rotted upon his 
throne, and Professor Saalfeld is still professor at Gottingen." 

The third and fourth volumes of the Reisebilder contain 
Heine's account of his journey from Munich to Genoa, the 
baths of Lucca, the city of Lucca, and the English Fragments. 
These very brilliant pages are to be praised very cautiously, 
and to be read, we think, by as few persons as possible. 
They belong very decidedly to that class of works of genius 
which the majority of men should study by proxy. For 
while they afford a rich display of Heine's genius, wit, learn- 
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ing, and taste, they are also pervaded by his worst charac- 
teristics. The levity, which in the Harzreise is so enter- 
taining and almost picturesque, here approaches the danger- 
ous verge of profligate recklessness. Especially is this the 
case in the " Baths of Lucca," of which it may perhaps be 
enough to say, that it is peculiarly admired in France. The 
literary criticisms scattered, in the form of conversations or 
disquisitions, through these volumes are all of them agreeable, 
and some of them really valuable ; and the same power of 
description, the same strong management and display of char- 
acters, which distinguish the first volumes, are conspicuous in 
these. One exception, however, to this remark, forces itself 
to our recollection in the scene which represents the conduct 
of an English lady at the Baths of Lucca. The stony Sir 
Ralph, in " Indiana," is fairly matched by this very original 
representation. 

Absurdities of this kind, however, are common to almost 
all Continental writers, and Heine's misfortune only proves 
what we all know very well, that he was not a Goethe. But 
this apart, there are many characters and still more observa- 
tions in these " Travels," that are striking and original. 
Heine himself treats his reflections and disquisitions in a very 
depreciating manner, and compels us to pass them over in 
silence by such remarks as the following : — 

" When Candide came to El dorado, he saw many children 
in the street, who played with great lumps of gold instead of 
stones. This luxury made him believe that they were the king's 
children, and he was not a little astonished when he learned, that 
in El dorado lumps of gold are as worthless as pebble-stones 
with us, and that the school-boys play with them. Something 
similar befell a friend of mine, a foreigner, who, when he first 
came to Germany and read German books, was astonished at the 
wealth of thought he found therein ; but he soon discovered that 
thoughts are as common in Germany as lumps of gold in El do- 
rado, and that those writers whom he had at first supposed to be 
intellectual princes were in reality only common school-boys." 

This is very true, and we therefore refrain from expressing 
any particular admiration of the many fine thoughts which 
we find scattered through the pages of these books. We 
must, however, allude to the very keen and pointed observa- 
tions on the Romish Church and on Latin authors, which we 
20* 
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find in the " Travels from Munich to Genoa." The general 
observations, too, which are given in all of the " Italian " 
books, on the desolate condition and helpless, degraded char- 
acter of the Italian states at that time (1828.) are very 
striking, and, so far as we can judge, very just. 

From the English tour, we make the following extracts. 
In passing up the Thames, Heine bursts out into an apos- 
trophe to the land of freedom which he is approaching, and 
to freedom itself, " the religion of these modern times." But 
an old tawny man by his side interrupts his eloquence, and 
delivers to him some sage remarks on freedom in England, 
France, and Germany. 

" ' Young enthusiast,' he said, ' you will not find what you 
seek. Be assured that every nation will take of this Religion of 
Freedom what suits its own local needs and national character. 
The English are a home-loving folk ; they live a limited, peace- 
ful, family life, and seek in the circle of their domestic relations 
the satisfaction of their spiritual wants and affections. The Eng- 
lishman, therefore, is satisfied with that freedom which secures 
his personal rights, his person, his property, his household, and 
his faith, and leaves him so far unrestricted in his whims. In 
his own house, no man is freer than ihe Englishman ; to use a 
familiar expression, he is king and bishop within his four walls. 
Now, while the Englishman chiefly insists on personal freedom, 
the Frenchman may be to some extent deprived of this, if he be 
only allowed the full enjoyment of that public freedom which we 
call equality. The French are not a home-loving, but a grega- 
rious people ; they have no taste for quiet tete-d-tetes, which 
they call une conversation Anglaise ; they run chattering from 
the coffee-house to the casino, from the casino to the saloon ; 
their volatile champagne blood and innate colloquial talent drive 
them to a life of society, and the first and last conditions, yea the 

very soul, of this life is — equality That this strife for 

equality was a main principle of the revolution, we can believe 
the more easily, because the Parisians so soon felt themselves at 
ease and contented under the rule of the Emperor Napoleon, 
who, as the guardian of their minority, took all their freedom into 
his own strong hands, and left them only the joy of a full, glorious 
equality. The Englishman, therefore, bears far more patiently 
than the Frenchman the sight of a privileged aristocracy ; he 
solaces himself with the thought, that he too has rights which 
make it impossible for any man to disturb his domestic comforts 
and his private possessions. Moreover, the aristocracy there 
makes no such display of its privileges as the Continental nobility 
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does. In the streets and public saloons of London, you see gay 
ribbons only on the bonnets of the women, and gold and silver 
ornaments only on the coats of lackeys. As an actor after the 
play washes off his paint, so also the English officer hastens to 
disrobe himself of his red coat as soon as the hour of service is 
over, and in the simple dress of a gentleman becomes a gentle- 
man again. ...... 

" As to the Germans, they need neither personal freedom nor 
equality. They are a speculative race, idealists, thinkers on the 
past and the future, dreamers who live only in the ancient and 
the possible, and who have no present. The English and French 
have a present ; for them every day has its strife, counterstrife, 
and history. Yet we must not deny that the Germans also love 
freedom, but with a difference. The Englishman loves freedom 
as his legitimate wife ; he possesses her, and even if he does not 
treat her with special tenderness, he knows how to defend her 
like a man, and woe to whatsoever intruder offers her insult or 
injury ! The Frenchman loves freedom as his chosen bride. 
He glows for her, he flames, he throws himself at her feet with 
extravagant endearments, he fights for her through life and death, 
he commits a thousand fooleries for her. The German loves 
freedom as his old grandmother." 

With the view of English liberty thus displayed to him 
the young German is at first indignant, but soon becomes sat- 
isfied of its truth, and gives us many entertaining accounts of 
his feelings and opinions with respect to the haughty island- 
ers. He once met an Englishman who seemed more demon- 
strative than his countrymen generally are, who even 
addressed him in French, and entered into a very earnest 
conversation. After a time, Heine expressed his pleasure 
and astonishment at this unwonted sociability; — "Oh!" 
said the Englishman with great frankness, " I only wished to 
improve my knowledge of French ! " 

Heine gives us a fine chapter on London, in which he 
compares the great city to the battle of the Beresina, where 
the stern riders in their fear trample down the infantry, where 
whoso falls to the ground is lost forever, where bosom friends 
tread fiercely over one another's prostrate forms, and thou- 
sands who, wounded and bleeding, cling for safety to the 
planks of the bridge, are shaken off by the rushing throng 
into the icy death below. We have also two chapters de- 
voted, the one to the demolition of Walter Scott's Napoleon, 
and the other to stripping " the little Wellington " of his 
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"historical uniform," his circumstantial, adventitious glory. 
These, with a curious and pathetic chapter on the Old Bai- 
ley, two or three political essays on the Opposition, the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, the National Debt, the " illus- 
trious, truly great Canning," and Cobbett, the " bandog of 
England," make up the substance of the " English Frag- 
ments." Then comes a paper called Die Befreyung, " The 
Deliverance," which is a zealous annunciation of the Gospel 
of Liberty, proclaimed first by Luther, and secondly by the 
French revolutionists. A " closing word " of earnest appeal 
to the Germans ends this volume and the Reisebilder. 

Next in celebrity to the Reisebilder is a work which ap- 
peared first in German as the Beitrage zur Deutschen Liter- 
atur-Geschichte, and afterwards rewritten and enlarged in 
French, as De I'AUemagne. A translation of the Beitrage 
into English appeared in this country in 1836, from the pen 
of Mr. G. W. Haven. De I'AUemagne was published after 
Heine had transplanted himself to Paris, and is imbued with 
the spirit of the party to which he there allied himself. It is 
a systematic attempt to write down those authors and those 
opinions which he regarded as obstacles in the way of the 
great terrestrial kingdom that the propagandists wished to es- 
tablish. Old German feeling, Romanticism, Anglicism, 
pietism, are riddled by his piercing arrows. To call the 
book a literary history is absurd. The respectability of Ger- 
vinus and the religious enthusiasm of Horn refuse to occupy 
the same shelf with the diablerie, the raillery, the invective 
of this Parthian critic. But we have rarely met a mare 
brilliant specimen of the " Free Companion " in literature, 
than Heine as he appears in this case, sweeping remorselessly 
down upon Tieck, Schlegel, and their brethren, dealing fatal 
side thrusts at the solemn philosophers, riding full tilt against 
even the divine Goethe himself, and barely dropping his lance 
in time to avoid the crime of sacrilege. The preface of the 
book will convey a good idea of its general character and 
objects. 

" When, after the lapse of many years, the Kaiser Otho HI. 
resolved to behold the mortal remains of Charlemagne, he entered 
the tomb with two bishops and the Count Laumel, to whom we 
owe the following account. The body was not found recumbent, 
as is usual, but in a sitting posture on a chair, like a living man. 
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The crown was on its head and the sceptre in its gloved hands ; 
but the nails had grown and pierced the leather of the gloves. 
The vault had been walled up strongly with marble, and we had 
to force an opening. All bent the knee in reverence for Char- 
lemagne. Otho arrayed him in a new white robe, pared his 
nails, and commanded that whatever had given way about him 
should be repaired. Nothing had disappeared but the point of 
his nose, for which Otho substituted a new point of gold. He 
then took a tooth from the mouth of the mighty dead, ordered the 
vault to be closed as before, and departed. But the next night 
Charlemagne appeared to Otho in a dream, and warned him that 
his end drew near, and that he should fail of heirs. Such are 
the German traditions about the tomb of Charlemagne ; but this 
is by no means a solitary instance. Francis I. of France, for 
example, caused the tomb of Roland to be opened, that he might 
ascertain whether the old hero was of the gigantic stature ascribed 
to him by the poets. This occurred just before the battle of 
Pavia. Strange, horrible curiosity, which leads men to explore 
the tombs of the past ! This always happens at extraordinary 
periods, when a great epoch is accomplished, when a catastrophe 
is at hand. We have witnessed such an event in our own days, 
— indeed, but yesterday." 

Here Heine alludes to the Romantic enthusiasm in France, 
which he describes as a fashion rather than a feeling, and 
goes on to speak of German Romanticism. 

" The eighteenth century crushed Catholicism in France so thor- 
oughly, that it retains hardly any life there. By France I mean 
Paris ; for what the provinces may think is of no more consequence 
than the opinions of a man's legs. The head is the seat of thought. 
I understand the provincial French are good Catholics. This I 
neither affirm nor deny. The persons I have met in the pro- 
vinces always seemed to me like mile-stones, bearing legibly on 
their foreheads their greater or less distance from the capital. 
At Paris, assuredly, Catholicism has been quite dead ever since 
the revolution ; and indeed, it had lost its health and strength 
long before. In Germany, alas ! it is very different. In Ger- 
many, the Middle Age was not, is not, so entirely dead and de- 
cayed as in France. The Middle Age of Germany does not 
moulder quietly in its tomb ; it is often inspired, animated, by an 
evil demon ; it appears among us in the clear daylight, and sucks 
our reddest veins." 

Commencing in this spirit, Heine carries on his attack 
upon the conservatives of Germany in the same fearless, con- 
temptuous style. His sarcasms are made more poignant by 
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the resentment which he felt against Dr. Hoffman, the 
Censor at Hamburg, who suppressed some pages of the 
German edition of his book. Taken as a whole, De 
TAMemagne may be fairly said to be the finest exhibition 
we have of Heine's satirical powers. To those who would 
enjoy something of its wit and elegance, we can recommend 
Mr. Haven's condensed translation of the Beitrage. Let the 
general reader, however, beware of them! He reads for 
information, for light ; and as he values his mental integrity, 
and would keep his mind free from prejudice and injustice, 
let him shun this dangerous brilliancy, which is any thing but 
light from heaven. 

What Heine says of A. W. Von Schlegel is true of him- 
self, or rather of this particular work ; " Its fame is the 
daughter of scandal." It was liked in France amazingly, 
for it gratified the vanity of French wits at the expense of 
the " Dumm Dumm " Germans. It was greatly rejoiced 
over, as we have said, by the scoffers of Germany. But to 
all serious persons, of whatever nation, it must remain only 
an entertaining abomination. We dismiss it with alacrity to 
its proper circle in the Inferno of literature, into which it 
will assuredly sink. There is no cruelty in this sentence, for 
it is but an affirmation of a law of nature, and the condemned 
book will have a goodly company of associates. 

Satire, even in its highest form, as we find it among the 
Romans, belongs rather to homiletic than to poetic litera- 
ture. It is the utterance of the subjective dissatisfaction of 
the individual with the actual about him. It is therefore 
didactic, judicial, practical, not poetical. The satirist does 
not create, but he reproves men for what they are doing, and 
commands them to do differently. Quintilian, speaking of 
Lucilius, says, " the satire is wholly ours ; " but Rome pro- 
duced no great and glorious works of art. Her sculpture, 
her painting, her poetry, epic, lyric, and dramatic, came from 
Greece. Her satire is her own, and it is the highest form of 
satire. Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, stand alone. But the 
gayety of Horace, which delights itself with making evil men 
and evil things ridiculous, is not the joy of the poet. Far 
less is the earnest, noble indignation of Juvenal and Persius 
poetic. That sublime line of the Antigone, " OHwi awi. 
%6eiy, <UA4 ov/uptUir tyvvf is the motto of the true poet ; but 
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the satirist shares and expresses the indignation of the moral, 
the pure, the high-minded men of his time against the base 
and the vile. This indignation leads him to attack them 
with energy and high scorn. But the poet, with the calm- 
ness of nature, wastes no strength on evil, for evil is not of 
God, and must perish in its own impotence. Satire then 
belongs to Rome, but it has no place in Christian art. Most 
true is the declaration of a great thinker, " in our days the 
satire can never thrive more." Our own English satires, — 
what soul of man is refreshed, ennobled, or strengthened by 
them ? Setting aside the fact, that so many of them express 
not the -high Roman wrath of a Juvenal or a Persius, but the 
disappointment, the spleen, or the spite of an irritated and self- 
seeking man, and that some of them only display the energy 
of a starving author fighting for his life against a greedy pub- 
lisher or a niggardly party, as, for example, in those famous lines 
of Dryden on bandy-legged Jacob Tonson, which always in- 
terest us, much as the triumph of an Eton fag over his tyrant 
might, — setting these facts aside, what have we to gain 
from the best of our satires now ? The keen archery of 
Pope, the vigorous scourging of Swift, the strong sword-play 
of Churchill, the laborious pommelling of Gifford, — these 
are all very fine, doubtless ; but are they exhibitions of the 
poetic power ? * No more so, we think, than the sermons of 
Latimer or South. Let them have all praise, and sojourn 
undisturbed in their proper limbo ; but into the paradise of 
poetry the unbaptized may not enter. 

After this expression of our views on the subject of satire 
generally, we cannot be considered unmerciful in consigning 
Atta Troll, Deutschland, and many other merely political 
squibs, to the more ignoble quarter of that Elysium in which 
so many mighty shades of Rome, France, and England 
dwell. We may inform our readers, that Atta Troll, the 
most remarkable of these lesser poems, is a representation of 
Germany under the form of a dancing bear, who escapes 
from his keeper into the Pyrenees, where he is hunted down 
by a most extraordinary company. It is written with much 



* It will be understood, that we speak here of the substance and not of the form 
of these satires, the form being of course poetic. It is noteworthy in this connec- 
tion, that Dryden's, Johnson's, and Giflbrd's translations are the best satires we 
possess. In the work of translation, these writers were occupied solely as poets. 
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humor and spirit, and has comparatively little invective. It 
was composed in 1841, when the "intense" party had ex- 
pended their first wrath upon Heine in a manner that was 
truly formidable. " I could not have believed," he says, 
" that Germany contained so many rotten apples as were 
thrown at my head." It was published as a fragment in the 
" Elegant World," at that time under the charge of Heine's 
eminent friend, Heinrich Laube. As a fragment it was 
abused, and for sometime it remained a fragment ; — in 
this, says Heine, sharing the fate of all the great German 
works, " such as the Cologne Cathedral, the God of Schel- 
ling, the Prussian Constitution, &c." In 1846, it was com- 
pleted, and it appeared the next year in a small volume. A 
French translation of the piece, executed by Heine himself, 
may be found in the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Besides the works of which we have thus far spoken, 
Heine has written Letters on the Nobility, treatises on the 
Romantic School, on France, on Ludwig Borne, on the De- 
nunciants, and two volumes of poetry, — " The Book of 
Songs," and the " New Poems." Of these last two only 
have we a right to speak ; and with an account of their char- 
acter, and some translations from them, we shall close our 
examination of Heine's writings. 

'•' The Book of Songs," is a collection of various poems, 
first published in part in the Reisebilder, and in part in dif- 
ferent German journals. As the Reisebilder gives us the 
fairest and fullest exhibition of the true nature of the man, 
so these poems afford us the best criterion of the genius of 
the poet. In this beautiful collection we enjoy the fragrance 
of a gifted nature, the peaceful working of a naturally clear 
and noble heart. This enjoyment is not, however, unal- 
loyed ; throughout the volume we see plainly enough the 
traces of that spirit of skepticism which was the bane of 
Heine's whole inward being. But we do not see that spirit 
in so full activity as elsewhere in his works. For the time, 
the poet asserts himself in these masterly compositions ; the 
tenderness, the glow, the hope, and trust of his genius find 
expression here in the most exquisite forms. Whether for 
the dreamy and impassioned aspirations of love, or for the 
longing and aspiring thoughts which the sight and sound of 
the eternal sea suggest, Heine finds the most expressive and 
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natural utterance. His plastic power is remarkable ; some 
critics have gone so far as to compare him, in this respect, 
with Goethe. This, we think, is exaggerated praise ; but 
he is unquestionably the greatest artist among the younger 
German poets. Even in the most painful of his ballads, 
when he revels in the description of all fair and treacherous 
creatures, undines, elfs, pixies, wilis, creatures of fatal smiles 
and poisonous though balmy breath ; even in these traces of 
the curse that an ill-governed life had laid upon his genius, 
we are charmed by the seductive beauty and melody of his 
verse. And when, as in some parts of that extraordinary 
poem, the North Sea, Heine really rises to pure and lofty 
feelings, to grand and simple thoughts, the solemnity and 
power of his measures, sometimes rolling out with the rhythm 
of the waves, reveal the intrinsic greatness of the poetic 
nature which was lost to art and to its own true happiness in 
the turmoil of our times. This singular artistic excellence 
makes the task of translation from Heine a peculiarly difficult 
one. Nothing but long and careful study of these poems, 
so marvellously well-constructed, can give the translator a 
proper command over them. It is with some diffidence, 
therefore, that we give a few translations of our own, which 
may serve to illustrate the most agreeable style of Heine's 
poetry. 

THE EVENING TALK. 

We sat by the fisher's cottage, 

We gazed out on the sea, 
And saw the mists of evening 

Climb upwards solemnly. 

The lamps in the lighthouse window 

Were kindled light by light, 
And on the far horizon 

One ship was still in sight. 

We spoke of storm and shipwreck, 

Of the seaman and his life, 
How he floats 'twixt the sky and the water, 

'Twixt joy and sorrow's strife. 

We spoke of coasts far distant 
To south and north that lie, 

VOL. LXIX. NO. 144. 21 
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Of the strange men and manners 
That meet the wanderer's eye. 

Through the giant trees of Ganges 

The fragrant breezes steal ; 
And fair and silent creatures 

By the lotus flowers kneel. 

The dirty Lapland people, 

Flat-skulled, wide-mouthed, and small, 

Round their fish in the embers baking, 
Sit huddled, and croak, and brawl. 

The maidens earnestly listened, 

Till at last we spoke no more ; 
The distant ship was lost to sight, 

By the darkness covered o'er. 



THE PRINCESS ILSE. 

" I am the princess Use, 

And I dwell in Ilsenstein ; 
Come thou, and be happy with me, 
Within that hold of mine. 

" I will bathe thy weary forehead 
There in my waves so clear ; 
And thou thy sorrows shalt all forget, 
Thou care-tormented fere ! 

" Thou, my white arms clasped round thee, 
Shalt lie on my white breast, 
And legends of love and pleasure 
Shall fill with dreams thy rest. 

" I will clasp thee close and kiss thee, 
As I clasped in the olden day 
And kissed dear Kaiser Henry, 
Who long since passed away. 

" The dead they are dead forever, 
And only the living lives ; 
And I am still young and blooming, 
Glad throbs my heart still gives. 
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" Then come to my sunken castle, 
To my hidden crystal keep, 
Where the knights and the dames dance gaily, 
And the pages shout and leap. 

" There the silken robes are rustling, 
And clashing the spurs of steel, 
And the dwarfs they sound the cymbals loud, 
And the horn with its mellow peal. 

"There shall mine arms fold round thee, 

As they folded the Kaiser round ; 

I pressed my hands close on his ears, 

When rose the trumpet's sound." 

THE TIBG1N OF KEVLAAR. 
I. 

At the window stood the mother, 
On the bed lay the son ; 
" Wilt thou not rise up, William, 
To see the procession f " 

" I am so weak, my mother, 
I scarce can hear or see ; 
I think upon dead Margaret, 
And my heart fails in me." 

" Eise up, we'll forth to Kevlaar 
With book and rosary ; 
The Holy Mother, she will heal 
Thy wounded heart for thee." 

The holy banners flutter, 

The holy hymn sounds on ; 
And through the streets of old Cologne 

Passes the procession. 

The mother joins the people, 

Her son too leadeth she, 
They raise the holy hymn and sing, 
" All praise to thee, Mary ! " 

ii. 
The Holy Mother wears to-day 

Her best and bravest cloak ; 
For crowds are gathering at her shrine 

Of sick and suffering folk. 
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The sick and suffering folk they bring 

To her, as offerings meet, 
Great store of waxen members, 

Of waxen hands and feet. 

Who brings a waxen hand to her, 

His hand is healed of wound ; 
Who brings a waxen foot to her, 

His foot grows quickly sound. 

A waxlight took the mother, 

And wrought therefrom a heart ; 
" To the Holy Mother this gift we'll bring, 
And she will heal thy smart." 

The sick son, sighing, takes it, 

With sighs to the image goes ; 
Forth flows from his eye the tear-drop, 

From his heart the word too flows. 

" O, thou, most highly blessed, 
Thou Maid divinely pure, 
Thou queen of Heaven ! I pray thee 
My grievous wound to cure. 

" Once, near us dwelt my Margaret, 
But she has left us now ; 
O Mary ! I bring a heart to thee, 
My wounded heart heal thou ! 

" O Mother ! heal my wounded heart, 
So, morn and eve will I, 
In hymns and prayers of praise to thee, 
Thrice blest, devoutly cry ! " 

in. 
The sick son near his mother 

On his bed lay sleeping fast ; 
Right gently the Holy Virgin 

Into the chamber passed. 

She bowed her o'er the sick one, 

Her gentle hand to lay 
Upon his heart — once — softly — 

Then smiled and passed away. 

All this the dreaming mother saw, 

And more she seemed to see ; 
But she wakened from her slumber, 

For the hounds bayed dolefully. 
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Outstretched on the bed there lay 

Her son — and he was dead ; 
And on his pale cheeks lightly played 

The early morning-red. 

Her hands the mother folded, 

Her thoughts then knew not she ; 
She only sang, devoutly low, 

" All praise to thee, Mary ! " 



" Thou charming fisher-maiden, 
Come push thy boat to land, 
And sitting here, beside me, 
Talk with me, hand in hand. 

" On my heart thy young head lay, 
Oh ! trust thyself to me ; 
Thou day by day confidest 
Thyself to the raging sea. 

" And like that sea my heart is, 
With storms and ebb and flow, 
And richest pearls too, sleeping 
In silent depths below." 

SONG. 

A lonely fir tree standeth* 

On a chilly Northern height ; 
The snow and the ice, while it sleepeth, 

Weave round it a garment white. 

It dreameth of a palm tree, 

That far in the Eastern land, 
Alone and silent mourneth 

On its plain of burning sand. 

The last two poems are taken from a collection called, 
curiously enough, a Lyrical Intermezzo. This seems to con- 
tain the history of a year's life of love and despair. The 
poet loves a young girl, who deserts him after a time for a 
richer lover. This simple story is told with great power and 
beauty of feeling, in a succession of small poems. Thoughts 

* This poem has been paraphrased by Mr. Milnes, in his " Book of Love." 

21* 
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of great depth and truth, bursts of passion, sighs of grief, and 
quaint apostrophes succeed each other, and twine together in 
an inextricable confusion of pathos and humor. To the fu- 
ture student of our time, this revelation of the heart's life of 
one of its most conspicuous writers will not be without a 
painful interest. 

The " New Poems," Neue Gedichte, were the last pro- 
ductions claiming the rank of poetry which Heine published. 
They were the last, and they are the saddest, the most 
lamentable, perhaps, that ever proceeded from a man so ca- 
pable of greatness. The raillery which played lightly over 
the surface of the Book of Songs, here flashes out with a de- 
termined, continuous glare. The evil spirit whose traces were 
visible only in the moral defects of the Intermezzo, the Heim- 
kehr, and the North Sea, here stalks boldly in sight, trampling 
down the holiest feelings, and scoffing at the most beautiful 
and touching thoughts. The volume commences with a 
series of pieces full of delicate sentiment, and of much ele- 
gance and simplicity. We pass with the poet through the 
fields and forests of Germany, in the flush of spring, conscious 
of a May in our hearts more fresh, more beautiful with youth 
and promise, than the joyous season without. The birds sing 
in the forest trees. " Who is the leader of these musicians, in 
the green orchestra of the woods ? Is it the gray lapwing, 
who ceaselessly winks his eyes with so important an air ? Is 
it yonder pedant, who ejaculates his cuckoo note at such reg- 
ular intervals ? Is it the stork, who, so gravely, like a leader, 
raises her long leg, while the birds sing all around ? Ah no ! 
he dwells within my heart, the forest chorister ! I feel the 
measures that he beats, I think his name is — Love! " Led 
by this chorister, a band of noble thoughts and gentle affec- 
tions sing us the sweetest and purest songs. From the 
pleasure of their music we are soon roused, however, by an 
irruption of the most revolting creatures. The worst forms of 
Parisian folly take the place of the beauteous visions of the 
German May-time, and we close the volume with unspeak- 
able disgust. If we have the courage to return to it, we find 
that it represents, beside the Suabian wanderer and the Parisian 
roue, the excited and satirical journalist ; and we can enter- 
tain ourselves with a series of "Poems of the Time," in 
which the same brilliancy, the same sarcastic spirit, the same 
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recklessness are shown that distinguish all Heine's political 
writings. But we lay the book down the second time, feel- 
ing that all the brilliancy, all the sarcasm, all the espieglerie 
in the world are the very feeblest element in the world's mo- 
tive power. Heine, we understand from Taillandier, hoped 
in his comic pieces to imitate the work of Aristophanes ; but 
with Taillandier we must proclaim, for the benefit of all who 
mistake levity for power, and contempt of the present for 
confidence in the future, and blind wilful scorn of all things 
established for insight into all things possible, that " Aristo- 
phanes had not only the quickest and gayest wit, the most 
graceful and humorous imagination of antiquity, but the high 
spirit of a true citizen, the resolute heart of a man who knew 
what he would have." 

The want of this, the want of any resolute, determined ad- 
herence to a great and noble purpose, this was the fatal ele- 
ment in Heine's character. On this fact, and on the solemn 
lesson which the life of this gifted but truly unfortunate man so 
impressively teaches, we need scarcely dwell. He was, per- 
haps, the best type of that disordered character which pre- 
vailed so extensively among the young men of Continental 
Europe, during the feverish period between the fall of Napo- 
leon and the flight of Louis Philippe. In the great crises of 
history, when an important movement is really to be made 
and a new epoch begins in earnest, mighty spirits are aroused, 
and the revolutionary tempest is wielded by Titan hands. 
But that chafing discontent, which is forced to vent itself 
through the ordinary channels of society, calls forth no heroes. 
Then it is that such men as Heine, men who express the 
frivolity, the vanity, the impatience of the multitude, in forms 
which they invest with the beauty of their own peculiar 
genius, take the rank of popular leaders, and utter the oracles 
of destiny to the disaffected youth. And in taking this posi- 
tion, they sacrifice forever their own peace and power and 
renown. They choose the perishable notoriety of the poli- 
tician, rather than the eternal glory of the artist ; and the 
shame and sorrow of those who waste a goodly heritage must 
be inevitably theirs. That Heine was truly born into the 
inheritance of poetry cannot be doubted. Wilfully as he 
turned away his time and his thoughts from his proper poetic 
duty, he has yet accomplished some things that will live. His 
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exact position among the poets of Germany it may not be 
easy, and it is quite unimportant, to fix. Some of those 
worthy critics who adopt, in literary matters, the expedient 
so agreeably employed in social life by a large class of ladies 
and gentlemen, of discovering in every new " subject " a re- 
markable likeness to some one of his predecessors, have called 
Heine the German Byron. Never were these worthy critics 
more unfortunate. The only points of resemblance on which 
their view can be founded must be the artistic power, the 
sensualism, and the love of the sea which seem to have been 
common to the German and the Englishman. But these 
particulars aside, the essential natures of the two poets were 
as diverse as the circumstances of their lives. The gay, 
reckless, witty politician is a wholly different being from the 
magnificent English Lucifer. The one was a scoffer among 
scoffers, the other a terrible scorner in a day of fearful con- 
vulsions and wrathful conflicts. Their very sens.ualism bore 
not the same stamp ; with Heine it was sentimental — with 
Byron, passionate. Heine had the least possible intensity, 
and doubtless would have found Byron a bore. Southey 
was right when he said that his epithet of the Satanic school 
would "stick." Byron was indeed an archangel ruined, a 
master spirit, and he lived with an " emphasis " at which 
Heine would have shuddered. Practical philhellenism would 
have seemed to Heine the very flower of insane enthusiasm. 
Indeed, notwithstanding the chanticleer excitement with which 
Heine proclaims his desire to stand " on the top of Cologne 
cathedral, and wave the black, red, and gold flag to Frankfort," 
it may be doubted whether he would have enjoyed any thing 
less than a summons to buckle on his harness in a war of 
liberty. A true expression of his time, he revelled in the 
most exalted theories, which he delighted to concoct amidst 
the pleasures of Parisian life, but would, on no account, have 
taken the trouble to realize. 

If we must find a prototype for Heine, then, we shall be 
obliged to look for one in a very different region from that 
which the lordly, morbid, passionate Byron inhabits. Per- 
haps he may be called a nineteenth-century Wieland. The 
plastic power, the clear, sunny genius, the Gallo-Grecian spirit 
of the author of Oberon belong also to Heine. One of his 
favorite theories, most fully developed in his work on Louis 
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Borne, is that men may be divided into two classes, the stout 
and the meagre. The " meagre " men are the Nazarenes, 
the Christians, who frown on the sensuous beauty of things, 
and deny themselves all material pleasure ; the " stout " men 
are the Greeks, who live in the full, wholesome joy of nature. 
Unfortunately for Heine, the joy of nature in Paris was hardly 
the same with the joy of nature in Greece, or even in Ger- 
many ; and the frivolous politics of the nineteenth century 
were as a blighting east wind to the genial power of the poet. 
Had Heine conceived as clearly and clung as faithfully to a 
great purpose in literature as Wieland, he would unquestion- 
ably have performed as noble a work in Germany. For, as 
it was, he exerted a strong and valuable influence, by the 
grace and freshness of his earlier poetic works, against the 
sickly-romantic and unnatural taste into which the imitators 
of the Suabians had fallen. This must be his claim to the 
regard of posterity. For the work to which the strength and 
fulness of his years was given, we can only ask that it may 
be forgotten. It can be remembered only to connect with 
the name of Heine the disgrace which belongs to those who 
belie the greatness of their natures by the littleness of their 
achievements, who labor not to further the triumph of the 
truth, nor to bless the world with creations of abiding beauty, 
but to express their own feverish dissatisfaction and unrea- 
sonable desires, or to gratify a vain thirst for immediate 
applause. 

A portrait of Heine, now lying before us, confirms the view 
we have given of his character. The face is a beautiful one, 
full, finely formed, expressive ; the sensitive mouth, the large, 
tender, thoughtful eyes, betray a highly strung, susceptible 
nature, — a nature which needed only the controlling power 
of a pure and manly faith, to accomplish very noble results. 
But to this controlling power Heine was not subjected. 
" The reason firm, the temperate will," are visible neither in 
his face nor in his works. Guided in his life, not by eternal 
principles, but by short-sighted wilfulness, he flung himself 
out of that great movement of righteousness, truth, and 
beauty by which, and not by the violent, extravagant impulses 
of multitudes or of individuals, the providence of God leads 
on the progress of mankind. 



